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CuarTer XIII.—Man’s Wispom. 

Warn we wish to believe that the course which we 

are pursuing is the right one, it is surprising how many 

helps we find towards self-justifftation. 
It was so in Christopher’s experience. He had not 

felt quite comfortable in his growing disregard of the 

sbbath, for the ten commandments being as familiar | 
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extreme surprise.” 


to him as his A B C, the fourth often seemed to be 
ringing in his ears as he sought his own pleasure on 
the day of rest. He was therefore just in the state of 
mind to fall in with any suggestion which tended to 
exculpate him from blame, and to remove his uneasi- 
And he got exactly what he wanted from 


' Andrew Gordon. 


Andrew neither went to church nor read the Bible. 
His sabbaths were spent in total inattention to religion ; 
and Christopher, who had heard him talk about the 
strict way in which he had been educated when a lad, 
wondered how he had rid himself of his early impres- 
sions, and how he could lead, without any apparent 
misgivings, his present heathen life. He meant, when 
he a suitable opportunity, to ask Andrew about 
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it. He was frequently in at his cottage, for they were 
very friendly. 

The ‘steady, sarcastic, argumentative Scotchman was 
pleased with Christopher's frank simplicity of charac- 
ter; and the young carpenter was attracted by An- 
drew’s intelligence and sobriety, so that they were 
drawn to each other. They were as unlike, in most 
respects, as two men could well be ; perhaps the only 
point of resemblance between them was the high moral 
principle by which they were both actuated ; but their 
very want of resemblance seemed only to unite them 
more closely. The one supplied that which was lack- 
ing in the other; and a very harmonious and lasting 
friendship resulted from their acquaintance. 

One Sunday morning Christopher left his wife busy 
getting the dinner ready, while he went in next door 
to have a chat with Andrew. 

The church bell had ceased ringing its gentle invi- 
tation to the house of prayer, and the organ was 'pealing 
forth its accompaniment to the thanksgiving of the 
worshippers ; but Christopher did not hear the latter, 
for he had not hééded the former. He had not been 
up till late, for’a headache, ‘a réal headache, the effect 
of Saturday = meéfrymaking, had disturbed 
his “aa and iad induced him to lie longer than 
usual. ‘ 

He was Vexéd with hitisélf When he came down- 
stairs, for he had intended to go to church that morn- 
ing. He had been absent ‘So Miany Sundays, that he 
felt rather ashamed of his wéglect.; besides, there was 
to be an atinual sérmon preached’on this occasion for 
some time-honouréd charity, and Cliristopher had never 
before failed to be’one of ‘the héare#s. Not that he was 
ever interested in that #rmon, or fn any other, but he 
was Aecustomed to liélp in fhe village choir, which 
honotired the day by of its grandest performances, 
and ‘he kiew that his ty place would be observed 
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of moods when he rose 

breakfast, and sauntered out 
ke a pipe with Andrew. 

mornings when the soft 

to breathe a hallowed peace 

ny ag e¥én Christopher felt its calming 

influence ‘Gn and spirit. 
‘Yet, at the Bathe fime, the éweet face“of nature wore} 


a Silent Péprdof ‘to him; for surely, if ‘the fnanimate 
creation Was thitis forth the r of its Maker, 
ought not man, forméd in 30 ‘eness, to ‘be 
devoted to his Service, and ent prafte? 
Christopher had not far to seek Aiidfew, for there 
he was, in his shirt-sleeves and acm Sc Working 
with all his accustomed energy in his Well-kept garden. 


So absorbed was he in his occupation that-his friend's 
light step was at first unnoticed by him, and Christo- 
pher’s glance of extreme surprise passed away before he 
met Andrew’s gaze. 

For Christopher was surprised at Andrew’s gardening 
onaSunday. It was so unusual a thing, except among 
very poor or very ungodly characters, that Christopher 
was sorry to see Andrew thus engaged, because it 

laced him, as it were, on a level with them. Besides, 
it was decidedly wrong to work on Sunday ; the Bible 
said so, and Christopher, with all his shortcomings, 
had never so far forgotten his duty as to engage in 
manual labour on the day of rest. <A thought of self- 
gratulation rose in his mind. 

He had a very high opinion of Andrew; he looked 
up to him as to his superior in wisdom and general 
knowledge, and it was almost a relief to detect this one 
flaw in Andrew’s poten Christopher did not 
exactly wish to find any faults in his neighbour; he 





liked him. too well for that ; but it was pleasant to 
human nature to feel that on one point at least he was 
better than Andrew. He never worked on Sunday! 
Christopher's pride, which had been somewhat lowered 
that morning = the recollection of his churchless Sun. 
days, lifted up its head again as he saw Andrew with 
his spade and his hoe, for his own remiss attendance at 
church was so slight a failing compared with Andrew’s 
that it faded into insignificance. 

Andrew turned to reach his watering-pot, but instead 
of that he reached out his hand to Christopher. 

“‘ Ah, I did not hear you come in. Beautiful wea- 
ther, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, very,” seid Christopher. 
dening ?” 

**A little bit. My wife is not up yet, and as I had 
nothing todo, I have been planting out my carnations,” 

** But itis Sunday, Andrew.” 

‘Well, suppose it is. Isn’t one day as good as an- 
other for carnations ?” 

**You know what I mean, Andrew. How is it you 
care so little about-'Sunday? You a Scotchman, too!” 

** All Scotchmen ‘are ‘not thick-headed, fanatical fel- 
lows, Christopher. me, like me, have too much 
common sense to Be ifnposed*upon by the parsons !” 

“‘T don’t think ‘the parsons impose upon us,” said 
Christopher, ‘slowly. ‘‘There’s Mr. Wyndham, for 
instance.” A 

“Well, do you fatiey Mr. Wyndham would fill the 
post he does if he did not want the five or six hundred 
a Year it brings him in? Just think how he drones 
flirdugh. the serviée week after week, and how little else 


He ‘does for the good of the poor. It’s plain his heart 


is ot in * 
i ér ‘could not deny this, for it was a rare 
evélit to#ee Mr. W¥ndham in any of the cottages unless 


**So you are gar. 


sortie one Was dying ; he was much more at home 
at a er-party at lgin’s than in making a pas- 
toral eal] on a sick péersoh. 


‘All ministers are #6t like Mr. Wyndham,” said 
Chee rhee . 

‘No, of course nét; but the bést‘of thei are only 
blind ‘leaders of the blind. And hatdby any of them 
belié¥e what they profess to teach. They read prayers 
and preach a sermon Because they are paid for it, and 
“it is ® genteel way of getting their living.” 

THe two frittids went into the cottage to light their 
pipes, and then they‘came back and seated themselves 
On ‘the rustic form which Christopher had constructed 
for Andrew's Wife; ‘and there, a8 J think, they dese- 
crat balmy, flower-perfumed air With their wreaths 
of smok®; ‘but as this is a subject upon which people 
differ, the Péader is courteously allowed to entertain bis 
own opinion thereon. 

The conversation was presently resumed by Christo- 
pher, who observed, ‘‘I don’t think you ever have any- 
thing to say in favour of religion, Andrew.” 

‘How can I, if I speak the truth? Why, the great- 
est cruelties and oppressions the world has known have 
been carried on in the name of religion; and in our 
day the chief opponents to science and to political 
freedom are the so-called Christians of the land.” 

“* Are you sure of that ?” 

** Quite sure. It has been proved beyond all dispute, 
over and over again. The parsons strive to hoodwink 
the people and keep them in ignorance, in order that 
they and the aristocracy may have all the power in 
their own hands. I don’t pretend to be wiser than 
other folks, but no man with his eyes open can help 
seeing that religion is one of the greatest humbugs 
there is in the world.” 

‘Nay, Andrew, I cannot agree to that.” 
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‘**Because you have been taught to think otherwise, 

and you have never yourself studied the question.” 

“‘T am sure that all religious people are not hypo- 
crites and deceivers. There is my mother, one of the 
best and truest women you ever saw; she would not 
tell a lie if it were to save her own life, and she is an 
out-and-out Christian, and a Methodist into the bar- 

ain.’ 

‘“‘T don't say that they are all deceivers,” replied 
Andrew. ‘‘I don’t think they are. Your mother, I 
have no doubt, is sincere, and so are many others. 
They evidently have faith in religion, and find some 
enjoyment in it.” 

‘‘How do you account for that, if, as you assert, 
there is no truth in it?” 

‘Easily. They are simply in a state of delusion. 
‘Their feelings have been so worked upon that they have 
persuaded themselves such and such things are real, 
when in fact they have no existence at all.” 

‘** But their belief makes them happy.” 

“‘Not always. Some Christians with whom I have 
the pleasure of being acquainted are the most miserable, 
grim-faced beings in existence. They are so frightened 
by the bugbears of their own imagination that they 
have not a moment’s peace.” 

‘Ah, youdo not know my mother! She is as happy 
as the day is long, and she says it is because she loves 
the Saviour, and looks forward to a home in heaven.” 

‘*T can quite understand that. A person who believes 
that he i hole to an estate in Russia is made happy by 
his belief, although more thoughtful persons have dis- 
covered that the news respecting that estate is a fabri- 
cation from beginning to end. But while he continues 
in his delusion, don’t you see it exercises a gladdening 
influence over him? He is not a hypocrite, but he is a 
happy dreamer.” 

Andrew paused, and Christopher pondered his remarks. 
He perceived as he did so the direction towards which 
they tended, and he said abruptly, — 

“* According to your reasoning, Andrew, the Bible 
itself is a delusion.” 

‘*Well, what of that?” said Andrew, quictly. 

**What ofthat? Why, everything,” answered Chris- 
topher. ‘‘If the Bible is not true, we have nothing to 
rest upon; no guide, no certainty! No, no, Andrew, 
T can never believe that the Bible is false.” 

‘I do not ask you to believe it, Christopher. Be- 
lieve whatever you choose. I interfere with no man’s 
opinion. I only claim the right to hold my own.” 

‘That is fair enough,” said Christopher. ‘But I 
should like to hear how you can defend your opinion of 
the Bible. Itseems to me that you are altogether in 
error.” 

**T dare say it does,” replied Andrew, in a tone of 
kindly consideration. ‘‘ We had better drop the sub- 
ject, I think, now, for we should be sure not to agree 
any further.” 

“*We could agree to differ, at all events,” said Chris- 
topher, smiling. 

But Andrew looked grave, and silently refilled his 
pipe. ‘I have no wish to shock your prejudices,” he 
said at length. 

** Prejudices !”” exclaimed Christopher, ‘I have not 
got any, I hope, One should always listen to both 
sides, and then judge impartially, That is my plan, 
and I mean to stick to it.” 


Andrew still hesitated. ‘You will perhaps regret 


afterwards, if I prove that yours is the wrong side.” 
Was Andrew unwilling to destroy his friend’s faith, 
conscious that he had nothing worth offering in its 
stead ? or was he only trying, by his apparent disincli- 
nation to talk, to make Christopher more eager for an 





argument? The latter was the effect which his words 
d. 


‘It is a poor sort of belief that will not bear diseus- 
sion,” said Christopher, ‘‘and I’m not a bit afraid of 
anything you can say.” 

So Andrew proceeded to tell the method in which he 
had arrived at certain conclusions relative to religion 
and the Bible. His reasoning was illogical, and many 
of his statements glaringly untrue; but his style was 
plausible, and by one so inexperienced as Christopher, 
assertions were easily mistaken for proofs. Christopher 
did not say much in reply; and when he went home to 
his dinner, it was with the seeds of distrust and scepti- 
cism sown in his mind. 

True, they were only seeds ; so small and insignificant 
that Christopher was not even aware that they had 
gained a lodgment there. He did not feel greatly im- 
pressed by what Andrew had advanced ; and in playing 
with his child, and in planning with his wife a visit 
which she purposed paying to his mother, he speedily 
forgot the morning’s conversation. : 

But the seeds, though hidden, were quietly germi- 
nating in his thoughts, and they eventually brought 
forth the results which they were intended to produce. 
For the mischief was, that they had fallen into fit soil 
for ripening them. Christopher was willing to disbe- 
lieve the Scriptures, because, if their statements were 
right, his life was wrong, and this want of harmony was 
neither safe nor pleasant. Supposing the Bible to be a 
fiction, he was at once freed from its restraints and 
threatenings; and the dread of a broken law and a 
future judgment might pass away as a dream when one 
awaketh, leaving him at liberty to follow the bent of 
his own inclinations. sh 

Some truth-loving and truth-seeking spirits are sorely 
bewildered and tempest-tossed on the wild waves of 
doubt. They struggle earnestly with temptation, and 
would fain anchor their minds in a sure resting-place. 
God succour all such, and guide them into the haven of 
his peace! But Christopher was not one of these. He 
suffered himself to be entangled in the maze of scepti- 





cism because it seemed to furnish him with an excuse 
for not pursuing the broad open road of Christian duty. 
He wished to doubt because he did not wish to obey 
the truth. 

Had he been taxed with this, he would have denied 
it, for he was sadly ignorant of the windings of his own 
heart; priding himself on his candour, and his intel- 
lectual acuteness, while he was misled by sophistry, 
and persuaded into the belief of a lie. 





Cnarrer XIV.—Tue Use or RELIcron. 


Tuts revolution in her husband’s feelings was not unob- 
served by Dorothy. Indeed, Christopher made no secret 
of his new opinions, although he was very guarded and 





gentle in his expression of them. Dorothy did not 
trouble herself much respecting them; not nearly so 
much as she would have done when they were first mar- 
ried. She had more to occupy her thoughts now than 
she had then. Her little boy’s frequent and serious 
attacks of illness occasioned her a great deal of anxiety ; 
for she was one of those mothers who are passionately 
absorbed in their little ones. And then, Christopher's 
unwise neglect of his business was a constant source of 
uneasiness to her. Customers made complaints to 
which she was obliged to listen, and which she wag 
werless to redress ; and this both annoyed and fretted 
er. She feared lest her husband’s dilatoriness should 
ruin his business; she knew’it had already injured it. 
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With these cares on her mind, Christopher's religious 
—or, more correctly, irreligious sentiments, were lessened 
in their importance. Spiritual well-being was a matter 
of little moment to Dorothy in comparison with earthly 
prosperity. The body first, then the soul; eternity 
must give precedence to time; a Saviour’s claims must 
be put aside until self was attended to; this was 
Dorothy’s creed. None the less hers because it was 
lived in the life rather than spoken with the lips. She 
did not reject the gospel; she only treated it as Felix 
treated Paul, ‘‘Go thy way for this time ; when I have 
a convenient season, I will call for thee.” 

Not being a Christian herself, Dorothy was less 
pained than a pious wife would have been at Christo- 
pher’s sceptical notions. She was sorry he had imbibed 
them, but she hoped he would get rid of them 
by-and-bye; he was easily taken with new ways, and 
as easily tired of them : she supposed men liked to have 
something fresh to argue about. 

*¢So your husband has been infecting mine with his 
erroneous ideas,” she said, in a half-playful tone, to 
Janet, as she sat beside her one afternoon, working at 
a frock for her child. The light way in which she 
spoke implied that her concern was not very deep. 

‘¢Yes, I wish Andrew would keep his ideas to him- 
self,” answered Janet; ‘‘it was a pity to put them into 
your husband’s head.” 

“Oh, never mind,” said Dorothy; ‘‘Christopher 
must hear and judge for himself about such things; 
besides, he will soon come round again to his old way 
of thinking.” 

‘*T hope he will,” answered Janet. 

“Yes, it is so much more respectable to keep to one’s 
church and Bible.” 

**T do not mind about that, but the Bible ¢s true.” 

‘*To be sure it is,” said Dorothy. ‘‘AsI tell Chris- 
topher, he may argue from morning till night, but he 
will never convince metothecontrary. I would as soon 
believe that black was whiteas that the Bible was wrong.” 

** How strange. it is that anybody should find fault 
with the Bible!” said Janet. 

**Oh, it is for the sake of showing how clever they 
are, and of trying to be different from common people, 
which makes the men talk against it. You don’t find 
women doing so.” 

ep suppose women are so much more in want of 
comfort,” said Janet, thoughtfully. 

** What do you mean?” asked Dorothy. 

** Why, the Bible seems to me such a comforting sort 
of book,” replied Janet ; ‘don’t you think so?” 

‘Well, yes, I suppose it is,” said Dorothy ; ‘‘for old 
persons, at any rate. But there is so little in it that I 
understand,” she added, frankly. 

**No, I cannot understand it,’’ sighed Janet, *‘I wish 
Icould. But somehow it always does me good to read 
it; it cheers me up a bit when I am getting down- 
hearted.” 

** What does Andrew say to that ?” 

**He does not say anything,” replied Janet, simply. 

*T should have fancied that he would laugh at you,” 
said Dorothy, ‘‘for thinking it did you good.” 

**Oh no, he is too kind for that. He is so good, so 
very to me.” 

**Yes, I can see that he is,” said Dorothy. ‘‘ Well, 
it is a great blessing to have a good husband.” 

‘Indeed it is, especially for a poor creature like me, 
so dependent upon others.” 

‘* Has Andrew always held these strange notions of 
religion ?” said Dorothy ; “I mean, since you have been 

i with him?’ 

**Yes,” answered Janet, ‘‘I believe so; but when we 

were matried I really knew nothing about the Bible, 





except that there was such a book, and that some people 
read it on Sundays. I could not read myself, and I 
had seldom been inside a church until I went there to 
be married.” 

‘* How different from me!”’ said Dorothy; “I could 
repeat whole psalms and chapters, besides the catechism 
and collects, when I was eleven or twelve years old. 
But you can read now?” 

‘Yes, I learnt since my accident. Andrew taught 
me, for he is a fine scholar.” 

“It must have been difficult for you to learn after 
you were grown up.” 

**No, I did not find it so. Andrew was very pa- 
tient, and he made it all as smooth as he could for me. 
Besides, I had such a strong desire to learn, and that 
helps one on in anything.” 

**T dare say you thought it would make the time 
less wearisome if you could amuse yourself by 
reading ?” 

**It was not that exactly; at least, not just at first, 
though it has been a great relief to me; but I wanted 
so to be able to read the Bible for myself.” 

‘*How came you to wish that ?” 

‘‘When I was ill once, almost dying, they fetched a 
minister to see me, and he read some prayers, and a 
chapter out of the Revelation. I thought I had never 
heard anything so beautiful in all my life.” 

‘¢ What chapter was it?” 

‘Tt was the twenty-first. It has those sweet words 
in it about God wiping all our tears away; and that 
wonderful description of heaven, with its twelve gates 
and its golden street. I never forgot it, and when I was 
too ill to speak I used to lie and think about it, and it 
made me so happy.” 

‘Dear, how singular!” said Dorothy. She recol- 
lected getting that very chapter by heart when she was 
a girl; but neither then, nor since, had the glowing 
language of St. John touched any chord in her feelings, 
or awakened any response in her heart. 

**And when I got well again,” continued Janet, ‘I 
determined that I would learn to read, for I wanted to 
know more of such things, and there was nobody to 
tell me about them.” 

‘*Could not you go to church ?” 

**T went a few times; I had not many opportunities, 
for it was just before my accident. But I was not much 
better for going, for the preaching was so grand that I 
could not make any sense out of it, and the minister 
read the chapters so fast that I could not follow him 
at all. I am not clever, you know, like some “folks.” 

‘*T think you are clever,” said Dorothy, “*to read so 
nicely when you have had no schooling.’ 

‘*Ah, but I have had so much time, through being 
lame, to pore over my Bible. I only wish I could under- 
stand it better. I puzzle over it sometimes until my 
head aches.” 

‘You should not do that,” said Dorothy; ‘‘it is nos 
worth while troubling yourself about it.” 

‘But I cannot he P trying to understand it,” said 
Janet, ‘‘because the little that is plain to me is so 
sweet and soothing, so different from other books.” 

‘You would like my husband’s mother,” said Doro- 
thy, after a slight pause; ‘‘she reads her Bible—oh, I 
| can’t tell you post often, and Christopher used to say 
that she could explain many parts of it much better 
than Mr. Wyndham did.” 

** How glad I should be if she lived at Woodford !” 

‘Yes, I fear we are not likely to see her here again, 
poor old lady. She is quite confined to the house now 
with the dropsy. But she is a rare one still for her 
Bible and her hymn-book. People call her a Methodist, 
you know.” 
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‘Do they? That means something very good, I sup- 
ose oa 
. ‘*No, indeed, it does not; it means a 
over-religious,—too religious for this world.” 

‘Do you dislike her being a Methodist ?” said Janet, 
who did not think Dorothy’s tone was one of approval. 

‘* No, it suits her very well,” replied Dorothy, care- 
lessly ; ‘‘she is old and infirm, and does not, of course, 
= any longer for the enjoyments and gaieties of the 
world.” 

“*T am not old,” said Janet, ‘‘but I like grave, quiet 
things best. I suppose it is because I am not able to 
move about, and am so often ailing.” 

Dorothy readily assented to this, for it was exactly 
her own opinion about Janet. If Andrew’s wife had 
been strong and healthful, Dorothy would have deemed 
her pensive seriousness unnatural ; but it did not seem 
at all inappropriate to one so afflicted as she was. Aged 
persons and invalids were fit subjects for religion, and 
might benefit by its consolations; but that it was of 
any use in the discharge of one’s daily duties, or in the 
guidance of one’s daily conduct,—that it was as requi- 
site for living rightly as for dying happily,—Dorothy 
had yet to learn. 

And so perhaps has my reader, 


m who is 








A LESSON FROM GARDENING. 


“Tn the nurture.”—Epugs, vi. 4. 


Au the training-strings are in pas in my modest 
garden. The morning glories lay hold of them of their 


own accord. So far so well. 


Last year I made a mistake in my plans. Well, I 
need not tell you about the mistake, as it would unduly 
lengthen this paper. Suffice it to say that, profiting 
by last summer’s experience, we wired the fences, and 
early arranged to the best advantage the pendent 
branches of the running roses and the perennial creepers, 
and now from leafy arches, raised to honour his coming, 
they are holding out fresh blossoms every morning to 
the welcome sun of June. 

But I have just discovered another error. The trans- 
planted roots and the little seedlings, which promised 
so wellin the spring, have almost ceased to grow. They 
do not wither, but they donot prosper. I am afraid they 
will be stunted and parched and worthless, What can 
be the cause? Not the dryness of the air, for they were 
well watered. The fault must be in the soil. 

But I thought I had provided them with very supe- 
rior advantages for growth. I obtained a good supply 
of road-scrapings to enrich the garden, for I had been 
told that ‘‘street-scrapings are the very best of soil, the 
manure is so stimulating, and the gravel so light and 
permeable.” True enough ; but I find that stimulus and 
freedom are not all that little plants require. Mine have 
been living in and on this loose azotized earth for some 
time, and they are starving, They started finely, and 
for a few weeks their growth was vigorous, but their 
strength fails, and they are yet below even the ordinary 
stature. They need more solid nourishment. It is of 
no avail to stimulate vital powers to action unless we 
give them substance to build up with; nor to leave 
roots free to spread unless we furnish something 
worth imbibing. I should have mingled with this new, 
light, stimulating soil a larger proportion of good vege- 
table mould, mellowed by age. Our plants must have 
it yet ; but it will be a delicate task to introduce it now 
without Sotarving and maiming their wide-spread root- 
lets. They should have put forth and grown in nou- 
rishment. 

So SHOULD OUR CHILDREN. The characteristic error 





of this age is to give them stimulus and freedom 
rather than actual nurture. The results are already 
apparent ; first, rapid growth, early intelligence, early 
piety, superior promise; then an unlooked-for stoppage 
a decline, a precocious bloom perhaps of fancy and pas- 
sion, but nothing valuable accomplished, nothing ma- 
tured that is worthy of a regenerated human life. The 
result suggests the remedy. Not to abandon all stimu- 
lus ; we need our schools and meetings and singings, 
for the world has quickened its pace, and our children 
will develop rapidly for evil if not for Not need- 
lessly to restrict their freedom, for healthy development 
requires space and air ; but to supply them abundantly 
with sound nourishment, that is, with truths, facts— 
above all, with those which God has recorded and 
preserved for this very purpose. ‘‘ Desire,” says the 
inspired apostle, ‘“‘the sincere milk of the word, that 
ye may grow thereby,” 1 Pet. ii. 2. This, then, is 
what we must furnish to the children, yg tapes — 
be upon precept, precept upon precept, line upon line, 
ee Ra ag ha a little and there a little.” 

‘‘That is just what we have been doing,” says some 
reader; ‘‘ look at our Sunday schools.” 

How would our plants prosper if once a week, and 
only once a week, we brought a little soil and 
strewed it around them! Plants must be kept sur- 
rounded with the soil which ministers to their growth. 
Just so the little ‘‘ plants of righteousness” can thrive 
only in proportion as they are kept surrounded by the 
sources from which they imbibe religiousideas. Sunday 
school magazines and library books tly promote 
this end with such as read. do frequent visits from 
those teachers who speak in their visits of ‘‘the things 
unseen and eternal.” But, after all, the children’s 
daily bread must come from their friends at home. 

There were families once whose first act every morn- 
ing was the bedside prayer, whose first supply was the 
word of God reverently read and expounded, whose 
nursery prattle was about the Scripture scenes rudely 
portrayed on chimney-tiles or in framed engravings, 
whose music was all in strains of praise or pleading; in 
such homes grew up those giants in the Church and in 
the State to whom we owe our noblest privileges. The 
world moves onward ; the old quaint psalms are gone 
with the chimney-tiles, but in their place we have 
hymns adapted to childhood, and well-drawn pictures 
on the printed sheet, and they float into our houses 
week by week, month by month, almost as freely as 
autumnal leaves. Let us not neglect our advantages. 
With such abundance of good soil at hand, let us not 
suffer our children to pine for want of sound knowledge. 
Engage their attention. Explaintothem. Tell them 
incidents. Answer their questions. Let no day pass 
without imparting to them something about “ the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ, whom He hath sent.” 

Do you say you do not know how? Read in the 
Bible, and then tell them something you read there. 
Do you say you have not time? No employment is so 
needful as to feed immortal souls committed to your 
care. 


Seize upon occasions. When a question is asked 
the tender rootlets are putting forth and seeking nou- 
rishment. Drop everything else, and make the most of 
the opportunity. Do not let them starve or imbibe 
poison. It is your Judge and theirs who commands you 
to “ bring up your children in the nurture of the Lord.” 

One word to teachers. When depraved parents do 
literally starve their children, we blame the fathers, but 
we feed the children, and that daily too, for we cannot 
leave them to perish. What shall we do for those now 
pining away in homes which furnish no spiritual nur- 
ture ? M. H. G 
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THE DEW. 


Wao has not stopped te admire the tiny drops of dew, 
glittering in the morning sun upon the blades of grass, 
ing the flower-cups, and sparkling on every green 
leaf? We know the use of the dew, —how it refreshes 
the earth and causes increased growth and fruitfulness. 
The moisture drawn up from the earth by the sun’s 
heat during the day, when the sun is withdrawn re- 
turns silently to the earth in myriads of drops formed 
by contact of the vapour in the atmosphere with the 
cooling earth's surface. Thus the gently descending 
dew supplies in some measure the place of rain, par- 
ticularly in those countries where the sun has more 
wer than in ours, and where the dews are heavier. 
he earth, which might become parched by many suc- 
ceeding days of heat, is kept moist, the plants are 
nourished and preserve their natural growth, beauty, 
and ‘fruitfulness. 

The dew is frequently referred to in the word of 
God, and almost invariably as a great blessing much to 
be desired. Thus in Gen. xxvii. 28, Isaac blessing 
Jacob, prays, ‘God give thee of the dew of heaven ;” 
adding, asaconsequence, ‘‘ and the fatness of the earth, 
pear: av of corn and wine.” So Moses in blessing the 
ehildren of Israel, speaking of Joseph, says, ‘‘ Blessed 
of the Lord be his land, for the precious things of hea- 
ven, for the dew, and for the deep that coucheth be- 
neath ;” and then goes on to speak of ‘‘ the precious 
things of the earth, and the fulness thereof,” Deut. 
xxxill. 13; see also Zech. viii. 12; a gracious promise 
to Judah after the return from Babylon :—‘‘ The seed 
shall be prosperous, the vine shall give her fruit, and 
the ground shall give her increase, and the heavens 
shall give their dew.” In all these passages the dew is 
nag as a special blessing and a mark of the divine 

vour. 

On other occasions we find that, in token of God’s 
displeasure, the dew was withheld. Thus Elijah 
is commissioned to announce to idolatrous Ahab, 
“There shall be neither ror bd rain these aes 
1 — xvii. 1. The prophet Haggai reproves the re- 
turned tribes of Jelah an Benjamin for their neglect 
in the service of God, and says, ‘‘Therefore the hea- 
ven over you is stayed from dew, and the earth is stayed 
from her fruit,” Hag. i. 10. David also, calling for 
a curse upon the place where Saul and Jonathan had 
fallen, exclaims, *‘Ye mountains of Gilboa, let there 
be no dew, neither let there be rain upon you, nor fields 
of offerings,’’ 2 Sam. i. 21. 

Nor is the dew forgotten among the many things 
which declare the glory of their Creator. In the 
poetical words of the book of Job we read, ‘‘ Hath 
the rain a father? or who hath begotten the drops of 
dew?” 

Thus is the dew considered one of God’s special gifts 
of blessing. Are we sensible of the blessings showered 
upon us te by day? Or do we rejoice in the sun- 
shine, and admire the tiny dewdrop without one grate- 
ful thought of the Giver of all? Shall we not do well 
to remember that among other exhortations He has 
given us this,—** And be ye thankful” ? 

But dew is also used to set forth spiritual blessings. 
Job, referring to the days of his prosperity, makes use 
of the dew in a figure :—‘‘The dew lay all night upon 
my branch. My glory was fresh in me, and my bow 
was renewed in my hand.” David employs the same 

to describe the blessedness of Christian unity and 
fellowship :—‘‘ As the dew of Hermon, and as the dew 
that descended upon the mountains of Zion: for there the 
Lord commanded his blessing, even life for evermore.” 
Moses also, in his song of praise, setting forth the good- 











ness, mercy, and justice of God, begins thus :—‘*‘ My 
speech shall distil as tae dew.” Do we let our words. 
fall as the dew? We-can speak timely words of truth, 
of warning, orof gentle kindness; words which shall fall 
with refreshing and strengthening power. Oh, let us. 
be careful not only to speak words of truth, but words 
of love and gentleness, ‘‘a word in season to him that 
is weary.” So shall our ‘“‘ speech distil as the dew ;” 
for the dew in its descent falls noiselessly, giving no 
sign of its power. It is an influence to be felt. 
Turning to the prophecy of Hosea, we have a passage 
full of touching solemnity, speaking at once of the long- 


suffering patience of our God, who truly ‘‘ waiteth to: 


be gracious,” and of the sinful weakness and ingrati- 
tude of man :—‘‘ O Ephraim, what shall I do unto thee ? 
O Judah, what shall I do unto thee? for your goodness 
is as the morning cloud, and as the early dew it 
goeth away.” 

May not the same be said of many of us? Have we 
not often in the stillness of night, when softened with 
the sense of our shortcomings, or the remembrance of 
God’s goodness to us, made many resolutions of future 
amendment, resolutions which, aias! have not survived 
the night, gone even before the early dew ? How often, 
too, in the house of God, under the influence of its 
beautiful services, or more frequently under some so- 
lemn sermon, have our feelings and consciences been 
aroused for the time, and we have purposed better 
things for the future! But not more rapidly disap- 
pears the early dew before the beams of the rising sun, 
than this our transient goodness, ‘‘ having no root,” 
is withered away. How needful the exhortation, 
‘Take heed how ye hear” ! 

We may remember too that our God, though ‘slow 
to anger, plenteous in goodness and truth, keeping 
mercy for thousands,” has yet declared, ‘‘ My Spirit 
shall not always strive with man.” We may be griev- 
ing that Spirit of God. 

There is but one other passage to which we would 
refer, and that one of the most beautiful of all the 

recious words of God. It is a gracious message to 

acksliding Israel:—‘‘I willheal their backsliding, I will 
love them freely : for Mine anger is turned away from 
him. I will be as the dew unto Israel : he shall grow 
as the lily, and cast forth his roots as Lebanon. His 
branches shall spread, and his beauty shall be as the 
olive tree, and his smell as Lebanon,” Hos. xiv. 4—6. 

‘*T will be as the dew unto Israel.” Thus the dew 
is chosen to typify God’s grace and favour. What 
could more — describe the freeness and fulness of his 
love tous? What could express more completely the 
gentle, noiseless influence of his Spirit within us,—the 
refreshment which He gives in our weariness,—the- 
comfort with which He soothes our sorrow ? How often 
is the dew of God’s favour around the child of God 
when the world knows it not !~—a holy, gentle influence 
spreading peace within, while without is darkness and 
disturbance. 

But, dear reader, if we rejoice in the sense of the 
love of God and his special presence, let us not forget 
its gracious purpose. This mauifestation of Himself 
to us is not given to refresh us merely, but to nourish 
and strengthen, to promote increased growth and fruit- 
fulness. Yes, let us see that we ‘‘cast forth our roots 
as Lebanon.”’ Let our roots deepen, growing more and 
more into the living vine, till we are firmly rooted and 
grounded in the faith and love of Christ, so that, 
‘being steadfast in the faith,” no storm may have 
poe to move us. So may we be as the cedars of 

banon, the strongest and noblest of trees, ‘‘trees of 
righteousness, the planting of the Lord, that He may be- 
glerified.” 
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And let our outward growth make the same progress: 
‘‘His branches shall spread.” Let the @ in the 
heart shine outward in the life, producing fruit for the 
glory of God. Let us seek to widen our influence, to 
find more room for effort on God’s behalf, and for those 
for whom Christ died. 

But if our sphere be not widened, yet let our work 
be strengthened ; let all the weaknesses therein be 
uprooted, and the work, small or great, be brought 
nearer perfection, while the breathing of our hearts is 


? 


“ Careful less to serve Thee much 
Than to please Thee perfectly.” 


But there is still more in this beautiful passage. We 
are taught not only to strive to increase in strength, 
firmness, and earnest zeal, but to aim at greater beauty 
ef character as well. And it may be worthy of remark 
that this is first mentioned :—‘‘ He shall grow as the 
lily ;” and farther on, ‘‘ His beauty shall be as the 
olive tree.” Do not our thoughts here recur to one 
who is called ‘‘the lily of the valley,” and ‘the rose 
of Sharon,” emblems which set forth the grace and 
beauty of his character? Are we growing in meekness, 
a gentleness, and humility? Does the sense of 

’s favour bring us nearer to Him, with longings to 
grow into his likeness? We may indeed, as we seek to 
ag in grace, strive to be strong, and firm, and earnest, 

ut let not the gentler, more retiring graces be neg- 

lected ; let there be an increase of gentle love, of 
patient forbearance and self-denial within the home 
circle, for there, as well as in the world, we may bless 
others and bring glory to our God. 

And thus may the Christian also be compared to 
the dew. He may be a means of much blessing to 
others. But the desire to bless, and the power to do 
so, must be called forth by the rays of the Sun of 
righteousness. While we rejoice in his light and de- 
tive all our life from Him, let us bless all around us 
with gently spoken words to the wayward child, to the 
sorrowful or to the erring, by tender, self-forgetful acts 
of love done silently, gently as the falling dew. Let 
our influence be felt at the fireside, and by all within 
our reach, the quiet influence of a heart full of grateful 
love to Jesus. In these days of active outward life 
there is danger of neglecting quiet home duties, and 
the modest graces which should adorn the Christian 
character. Attention to these will not lessen our 
earnestness in seeking the advance of the kingdom of 


grace. 

One thought more :—the dew arises from the earth, 
and returns to the earth again. So shall the blessings 
which we try to shed upon others return upon ourselves. 
“Tt is more blessed to give than to receive.” In the 
very act of blessing we shall ourselves be blessed. 

It has been observed that the reason why some 
flowers are filled with dew while otliers remain empty, 
is because some open their cups to receive the dew, 
while others do not. God’s dew is shed around on 
every side, but how much more of it some Christians 
seem to receive than others! O let us wait for his 
blessing with open hearts, ready to receive and ac- 
knowledge all, let it come in the form of joy or sorrow, 
prosperity or trial. 

And in all our daily employments be this our prayer, 
—‘* That we may truly please Thee, pour upon us the 
centinual dew of Thy blessing. Grant this for the 
honour of our Advocate and Mediator, Jesus Christ. 
Amen.” 8. H, 


justified us. What is heaven? 








THE TRUE GLORY. 
“Whom He justified, them He also glorified.” —Rom. viii. 30, 


Gtory! How that golden word has been debased in 
the coinage of human speech! It has come to mean 
the glitter of war’s helmet, and the noise of the crowd’s 
hurrahs, 

But it is a far different and higher giory to which 
the text refers. It is the glory which God gives to 
the justified ; and it includes the glory which disem- 
bodied spirits are enjoying even now, and the resur- 
rection glory which they will enjoy when the soul and 
body shall be reunited, and when they shall be ‘‘ for 
ever with the Lord;” and also ‘the eternal weight of 
glory” which is to be revealed both in body and soul 
in the never-ending state of bliss which God has pre- 
pared for his people. 

And there is an intimate connection between glory 
and justification ; for a justified person has in him the 
bud of glory. Whatis glory? It is a state of perfect 
peace: ‘* Therefore, being justified, we have peace with 
God through Jesus Christ our Lord.” What is glory ? 
It is a state of rest: ‘* We, which have believed, do 
enter into rest.” What is glory? It is a state of 
safety. When sin is pardoned, I am secure. I am 
safe—safe now, through being justified. What is 
heaven? It is a place of nearness to God: but He 
hath made us nigh by the blood of his Son having 
It is communion with 
Christ : but, beloved, we have already boldness and 
access with boldness unto our Lord Jesus, seeing He 
hath made us accepted in Himself. If you will but 
look carefully into justification you may see heaven 
with all its light, and life, and love, and joy, perpetual 
serenity and security, hidden within it. Therefore, if 
you are justified, you are already in a sense glorified. 
You notice how the text puts it. It does not say, 
‘““Whom He justified, them He will glorify,” but 
“them He also glorified,” as if the thing came at the 
same time. Certainly it does in the germ, in the 
essence of the thing. He that is justified is in a cer- 
tain sense glorified, for ‘‘He hath raised us up to- 
gether, and made us sit together in heavenly places in 
Christ Jesus.” Even this day, the life that we live is 
*¢ not I that live, but Christ that livethin me.” Grace 
is glory begun, and glory is grace perfected. 








MEMORY. 


I wovtp not yield the glorious power 
God gives to man alone, 

To think o’er every long-past hour 
For all the joys I’ve known. 


I would not break one single link 
Of memory’s sacred chain ; 

I would not lose the power to think, 
Though every thought were pain. 


Though memory were the dark, deep grave 
Of many a bitter hour, 

Still would I struggle to be brave, 
And bless its God-like power. 


Of all life’s countless hopes and fears, 
Its sorrows and its bliss, 

I would forget in after years 
One thing alone; ’tis this, 


I would forget each injury, 
Long, long ago forgiven; 


I would oot her one memory 
That is not fit for heaven. 


E. 6. Be 
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HOME DUTIES OF PUBLIC MEN. 


May we be permitted to express a word of caution to 
those over-laboured servants of the Church or of the 
State who, in their zealous devotion to their public 
work, are in some danger of forgetting or neglecting 
the calls of domestic duty? Surely to a Christian man 
it ought to be a painful reflection that, whilst he is well 
known to all the world besides, he is a stranger to his 
own children, Our readers may remember how keenly 
Mr. Wilberforce felt upon this subject, and what a deep 
impression it made upon his mind when, one of his 
children beginning to cry as he took him up, the nurse, 
in explanation of his timidity, said, ‘‘He always is 
afraid of strangers.” Such a state of things he could 
not and did not suffer to continue. From that moment 
he used every effort to mitigate the evil of his absence, 
and took great pains in so making his arrangements as 
to give him “‘anopportunity of becoming acquainted 
with his own children.” 

If the practical wisdom of this conduct could be 
thought to require support, we shall find it sanctioned 
by the maxims and the practice of a great and good 
man. ‘* While,” says Sir Thomas More, ‘‘in pleading, 
in hearing, in deciding causes or composing differences, 
in waiting on some men about business, and on others 
out of respect, the greatest part of the day is spent on 
ether men’s affairs, the remainder of it must be given 
to my family at home, so that I can reserve no part of 
it to myself, that is, to study. I must talk with my 
wife, and ehat with my children, and I have somewhat 
to say to my servants, for all these things I reckon as 
a part of my business, except a man will resolve to be a 
stranger at home; and with whomsoever either nature, 
chance, or choice has engaged a man in any commerce, 
he must endeavour to make himself as acceptable to 
those about him as he can.” L. c. 0. 





she had the satisfaction of believing that they had el] 
been truly converted. 

But Mary’s work was not yet done. Her scholars, 
though they felt how much they needed her instructions 
and counsels, unitedly urged her to take another class, 
hoping that she might lead them also to the Saviour, 
She consented, and having now learned to trust in the 
promise of a faithful God, she went leaning upon that 
promise, and in a little while it was told that not one 
impenitent member remained ; all had submitted their 
hearts to Christ. 

But there was still another class who were unaffected; 
and now, in their turn, her second class begged her to 
leave them and labour with this. She complied with 
their wishes, and similar results followed her instruc. 
vies In a few weeks they also were all rejoicing in 

ope. 
Mary’s work was.almost done. Not long afterwards 
she was laid upon a bed of sickness, from which she 
never recovered. After her death a diary was found, in 
which she had kept a faithful record of her feelings from 
her first entrance upon her duties as a teacher, and 
here the secret of her success was revealed. When she 
decided to become a teacher, she also resolved to pray 
daily for the conversion of each one of her scholars by 
name. When she went to her second class, she resolved 
not only to pray for each one daily, but to ayonize 
before God for them. And when she went to the third 
class, not daily prayer and deep earnestness and agony 
alone, but confident faith also was her resolve. And 
the Lord, true to his promises, set his seal to his own 
faithfulness and hers. 

And if any of our youthful Christian readers, who 
have been distrusting themselves, and fearing to under- 
take active labour in the cause of their Saviour, will imi- 
tate the a of Mary, they too may share in Mary’s 
blessed reward. 





MARY’S REWARD. 


Mary M—— was a young Christian. She had made a 
profession of religion, but from native timidity or 
remaining unbelief shrunk from the active duties of the 
Christian life. It is true she loved prayer, her Bible, 
the house of God, and the society of Christians; but 
believing that she needed rather to be fed than to feed 
others—to be herself instructed than to teach—she tried 
to live and satisfy her conscience and keep alive her 
hope, while aiming only to secure her own salvation. 

was not a growing Christian. She had no 
higher enjoyment in religion than she felt in the first 
weeks ef her conversion. She had not yet learned that 
the secret of happiness was usefulness. 

But Mary was not always to be an idle Christian. 
The superintendent of the Sunday school, in the hope 
of developing her talents as well as her piety, came to 
her with the question put to the disobedient prophet, 
“* What dost thou here, Elijah?” and urged her to take 
a class then vacant in the Sunday school. In vain she 
pleaded her own incapacity and unfitness; he would 
not be refused; she yielded, and when the Sunday 
eame she went pone to the class. Feeling her 
insufficiency she sought divine pe in her work. 

From that day Mary felt as if she had something to 
live for. Next Sunday she was the first at the school, 
and when the lesson had been recited and the books 
laid aside, you could see her lips quivering with emo- 
tion as she applied the subject of that morning's lesson 
to the consciences of her scholars, and their glistening 
eyes told that an electric spark had touched their young 

In a few weeks it was whispered that one and 
anéther of her class had found the Saviour, and soon 








THE DESERT FLOWER. 


A weary traveller once was lying 
On the hot and barren seail: 

Faint and weak, and sick and dying, 
In a far-off desert land. 


Sun and wind alike assailed him 
As he lay unsheltered there; 

Faith and strength had well-nigh failed him! 
Hope was changing to despair. 


Oh, ’twas hard to die thus lonely { 
None to watch beside his bed : 

Oh for one to whisper only, 
“I will weep when thou art dead”! 


So thought the pilgrim in that hour ; 

But turned and saw, quite near at hand, 
A tiny little desert flower, 

Almost buried in the sand. 


He saw and owned its silent power: 
“Thanks be to God, whose tender love 
Hath sent thee here, thou precious flower, 

With thy message from above. 


“¢ Ah, faithless one,’ I hear thee say, 
‘Shall the child of God despair, 

Whilst I, who live but for an hour, 
Am yet the object of His care?’ 


“ Cheer thee, my soul, be no more weary; 
Thou hast nothing now to fear ; 
For e’en the desert is not dreary 
When I know my Gop Is near.” H. 8. B. 
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LIFE AMONG THE LOWLY. 





PART VI—THE DYING MOTHER’S REQUEST. 
CuarTer I.—A BrsL—E Woman’s Rovunp. 


“J sHALL be very glad to take you round my district,” 
said Mrs. B——, an humble, zealous Bible woman. 

“Well, then,” I replied, ‘‘as I see you are just 
about starting for your morning’s work, I may as well 

with you now. You must not let me intrude where 
you think a stranger's presence would frighten any of 
your poor al 

“Some of them are rather shy; I have a difficulty 
in getting in myself in some of their rooms.” 

“Just so; I can easily imagine it. Please, there- 
fore, to select a few cases, such as will show me your 
kind of work. I suppose you have to make brief visits, 
or you would not get over your district quickly 
emough.” . 

“Generally they are short. Only sometimes I may 
have to stop a good bit, as cireumstancesrequire. Last 
week I visited ninety-six families, read the Scriptures 
thirty times, and went to prayer with ten persons.” 

As Mrs. B—— spoke she turned down a narrow 
alley, and I turned with her. She stopped at a poor- 
looking house, and entering the door I found we were 
inan almost empty room. An apology for a bed stood 
ina corner, and with two miserable chairs constituted 
the furniture. Mrs. M , the tenant of this room, 
was very ill, and had neither pillow nor covering, ex- 
cept some thin and scanty wearing apparel. She was 
without food. 

Mrs. B—— opened a basket, and produced some- 
thing which looked like a pudding in a basin, and 
which elicited grateful remarks from the poor invalid. 
Her gratitude was deepened by the further display of 
an under garment, which a kind friend of the Bible 
woman had sent for her. 

" Have you no friends of your own?” I ventured to 
ask. 

“*Not one; they are all dead.” 

“Yon must feel very lonely ?” 

“Yes, I do sometimes; but not so much now as I 
used to do.” 

“Why ?” 

“Oh, because, do you see, here is the Bible woman 
comes, and she reads and praysso beautiful. It cheers 
me up like a bit of heaven in this dark room.” 

“Does Mrs. B—— often visit you ?” 

“’Most every day. Oh, she’s a good friend to me. 
Ibless God for sending her.” 

We left this grateful woman, and entered another 
room. It was so unusually dirty that I hesitated to 
enter, but did not like to show hesitation. The in- 
mate was herself as dirty. She looked sad; I found 
she was a Romanist, ignorant and bigoted. She was 
in great distress of mind. She said she feared she had 
displeased God by leaving her own chapel and going to 
a Protestant church. She was sure God’s anger was 
testing on her. 

The Bible woman asked her to kneel down while she 
st hee for her. ‘The woman did so, yet seemed but 
ittle comforted. She still clung, with the instinct of 
Ithirty years’ life as a Romanist, to masses and pen- 
ances, though she appeared to find them insufficient 

her peace. 

‘Well, missus, may the Lord keep me,” were her 
parting words ; ‘‘I don’t care how much I suffer here, 
80 that I may but be saved at last.” 

**Come in,” said another woman, at whose door we 


knocked, 











Entering we found her with her bonnet and shawl 
on, ready to go out. 

‘‘ Ah, come in,” she again said ; ‘‘I am just going to 
Petticoat Lane to sell my shoes.” 

** What, can you mend shoes ?” 

“Oh yes, to be sure,” she said, showing me how 
neatly she had cobbled them. 

“She mends up old shoes,” added the Bible woman, 
Sas well as any shoemaker.” 

“* Here’s a poor thing, missus, as needs a little com- 
fort like myself.” 

She turned as she spoke, and directed our attention 
to an old, dirty mattress on which lay a wretched 
woman. I shall never forget her countenance. She 
was dreadfully ill ; as far as I could judge, it was really 
an attack of Asiatic cholera. 

** Will you mind stopping here alone for a minute or 
two?” whispered the Bible woman ; ‘‘I must go and 
fetch some corn flour.” 

** No, I will stay till you return.” 

So I was left alone, for the old cobbleress had de- 
parted. I tried to say a kind word, but the sick 
woman lay in a sort of stupor, only moaning sadly, and 
did not heed me. 

When Mrs. B—— returned she managed to rouse 
her, and while preparing the corn flour to get her to 
speak. She directed her to Christ for comfort ; but 
the poor creature hid her face and said, ‘“‘I cannot 

ray.” 
After a time we learned her history. It was a sad 
one. Ten years before she was a member of a Christian 
church, and a cook in a respectable family, earnin 
good wages. The love of drink had crept on her, an 
she lost her place. Lady after lady had tried to put 
up with her propensity, as she was a clever servant, 
but it grew worse, and her last mistress felt unable to 
give her a character without stating that she was not a 
sober person. She was then obliged to go out charing, 
took cold, and had rheumatic fever. She pledged and 
sold her clothing, and then —— I will not give the 
close of her story ; it wound up with still more fearful 
sins. 

It was a sad story. I think you would have shed 
tears over it, reader, so you need not wonder that I 
felt affected by the tale of hopeless misery. The Bible 
woman talked, repeated text after text, and prayed 
earnestly on behalf of the backslider from God’s ways. 

Next morning we heard she had died, whether peni- 
tent or impenitent was not known. 


Cuaprer II.—James O——. 


‘*You must feel depressed, I should think, with such 
sad cases,” 1 remarked as we went into another narrow 
court. 

“Oh, they are not all sad,” replied Mrs. B—, 
cheerfully. ‘We have our green spots in the desert, 
as my lady often says.” 

“ My lady,” reader, is the title by which the Bible 
women usually designate those ladies who respectivel 
superintend their labours, read their journals, poe 
and aid them. Thissuperintendence is a necessary and 
valuable appendage to the Bible‘woman’s mission. 

‘* And here is one green spot,” added my zealous com- 
panion, pointing to a door which we were approaching, 
‘This is where James O—— lives, and his room is quite 
a Bethel. J have found it so, and so have others.’ 

** Who is James O—— ?” 

**A poor paralyzed man. He's scarcely got any use 
in his imbs. His ios hand and arm, and the thumb 
and forefinger of his left hand, are all he ean use.” 
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“€ How is he in mind ?” 

**Quite calm and cheerful. He is one of God’s 
saints. He sometimes tells me how much he should 
like to be able to write the history of his last six years, 
for that’s the time he has been bedridden.” 

‘“ Why does he want it written ?” 

‘*Oh, to show how the Lord has dealt with him. 
He says it is so wonderful that it would surprise many 
a Christian.” 

**Is he badly off?” 

‘* He is very poor, but he says God is always thinkin 
and caring for him, and he is sure he shall be provide 
for. It it quite delightful to see how strong his faith is. 
And although he is so poor, he continues to spare a 
penny now and then for the Lord’s service. He has 
been saving up pennies a long time to ‘buy a three 
shilling Bible to give away. He has just given it, and 
is going to begin paying for another. If anybody 
comes to him in great distress, and he has not any 
prog he says, ‘ Well, I’m very glad to see you, but 
my Master has not sent me anything to give you this 
week.’ He will be very much pleased this morning, 
for my kind lady has given me a shilling for him, and 
another friend some flannel and a coal ticket. Now 
we will goin. Stoop, please, for the doorway is low.” 

I found that this James O—— was a young man of 

le but pleasing countenance, who for six years had 

in patiently on his bed of suffering. He could only 
lie on his back, as he was afflicted with a spinal com- 
plaint, a complaint evidently growing worse. He had 
an aged mother who waited on him, and when she could 
get it to do, took in a little washing for her support. 

e seemed much pleased with the Bible woman’s visit, 
and talked to me in an easy, cheerful way. 

When Mrs. B—— told him what she had brought 
for him he said, ‘‘ Money and clothing and coal all in 
one week! If that is not enough to make a man trust 
God, I don’t know what is; and a sense of sin par- 
doned into the bargain !” 

“Tt is a great privilege to be able to trust in God.” 

** Yes, and a great comfort too,” he replied. ‘‘I want 
but little to eat, and when I don’t know how to pay 
my rent, I just try to follow God in the dark.” 

*© Well, you will have a better home some day.” 

*¢Yes, 1 often think of that. I am going there,” 
added he, ‘‘verysoon. Oh, whata wonderful thing that 
my Saviour is getting a mansion ready for me/” 

** And you don’t feel any doubt about your heavenly 
home ?”’ 

*“*No,” he said, ‘‘I have trusted all to Jesus. I 
know I have got no merits, but Jesus has, and I be- 
lieve He has given me a title to those mansions in the 
skies.” 

** What a mercy to be able to read your title clear !” 

“Yes, itis. 1 think I generally can. God is good, 
and does not let Satan trouble me much.” 

‘“*T suppose you cannot do anything with your poor 
hands ?” 

“Oh yes, I can,” he answered, eagerly; ‘‘I can 
make book-markers. Not so well, though, as I used to 
do,” he added, with a slight touch of sorrow in his 
voice, ‘‘for my right arm is beginning to fail me. 
But I do what I can, and God is good indeed, and sends 
me friends. I do bless Hiin for having sent you ”—he 
turned his eyes to the Bible woman as he spoke ;—‘‘ you 
and I have some blessed talks together, don’t we, Mrs. 
B——? Ah, I have many sweet hours over this Bible. 
God does scourge his son, but then He has received 
me.” 

Just then, as I took up James’s Bible, and was on the 
int of reading part of a chapter, the old mother came 
wly up-stairs, and said as she entered James’s room, 








** My dear James, who do you think has come to se 
ou 2 ” 


‘* Who is it, mother?” 

‘* Why, your old companion, J. F——.” 

A grave, even sad look flitted over the young man’s 
face as he replied, “‘ Ah, mother, once my companion, 
indeed, in sin.” ce 

‘* Well, my boy, he wants to speak a word ; he hag piel 
but a moment to spare.” hot 

“6 — him up, mother,” said James. 

The old woman went down a step or two and called 
to the visitor to come up-stairs, A man’s heavy ste 
was soon heard tramping up the stairs, and then a tal 
man, aged about thirty-five years, came into the room, 
By his dress I judged him to be a bricklayer. Ther 
was a strange haggard look about his face, and he 
seemed tired and faint. He saw me sitting by the bed 
with the Bible in my hands, and bowed respectfully, 
I said, ‘‘Sit down, friend; we are reading God’s mes 
sage of mercy.” He sank into a chair, but buried his 
face in his hands and was silent. 

I went on reading, but the stranger’s agitation way 
so excessive that I was compelled to stop. His wholg 
frame shook as if he were in convulsions. I really 
scarcely knew what to say, and James seemed to wait 
for me or Mrs. B—— to speak first. I pointed to 
James, and said to the new comer, ‘‘ My friend, look at 
ey old companion. How wonderful are the ways of 

0 ! ” 

He broke out, ‘*You would say so indeed if you 
knew all,” 

Then he wept aloud, and wrung his hands. 

We were all much moved by the sight of this tall, 
rough man’s agony, and none of us felt able to speak 
for a moment. 

At last I said, ‘‘ Your mind is burdened. Is it any. 
thing you can impart to us?” 

He raised his head, and said with a strong effort at # 
self-control, ‘‘I’ll tell you, for I see God has directed 
me to the right place. Yesterday I was at L-—. | 
had no workand no money. Leastwise, I had a penny, 
one penny, in my pocket. I started to come to Lom 
don. I have walked all night. My whole life has 
been a life of rebellion against God. That poor fellow 
there knows how we sinned together.” 

‘*Ah, but God has forgiven me,” said James, eagerly, 
‘and He'll forgive you if you ask Him.” 

‘*Well, God may have saved you. I suppose He 
has, from what I’ve heard about you. But He did not 
save me.” 

**Oh, you should have come to Jesus,” said th. 
Bible woman, laying her hand on the Bible; ‘salvation 
is free to all who want it. Did you never read the 
Bible?” 

‘Yes, when I was a boy ; never since.” 

** Read it again.” 

**T don’t know. Better to die, may be,” he said, 
bitterly. 

‘* No, better to live,” said the Bible woman, solemnly 
‘*better to live and turn from your sins, and pray # 
God to forgive you for his Son's sake.” 

**T meant it, though, about dying. My earthly pros- 
pects are all blighted. I made up my mind this mor 
ing that it was no use trying to struggle on ; so I spent 
my last penny over a letter to my wife, and I put thisgm 
inside it, —‘ Before you get this your unhappy husband 
will be at the bottom of the Thames !’ chose th 
very spot where I meant it to be, only I could not d 
it emt obeying my poor old mother’s dying 
wis ” 

I could not help interrupting him as I thought how 
distressed his wife would be when his letter reached! 
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»— Send this moment, and contradict that 


«Ah, wretch that I am!” he said, ‘God leads me to 
is place where I meet the Bible, and ~ le talking 
pout it, and yet I’ve neglected that book all my life.” 
And now there was a still more solemn and affecting 
wne. F—— fell on his knees beside the bed of our 
ick friend, confessing with sobs and in broken words 
deeply he had sinned against God, James began 
»plead with God on behalf of his old companion. He 
yed most fervently that as they had once walked 
gether in evil ways, they might now become fellow- 
avellers to heaven. The Bible woman added her 
myers and thanked God for mercifully interposing and 
ng a fellow-creature from the destruction both of 
dy and soul. 
When we rose from prayer the poor man said, 
Please, then, write for me to my wife, and tell her I 
not return to L—-, but God has taken me in 
d, and by his help I may yet be a comfort to some 
yor distracted sinner like myself.” 
At once the letter was written and posted. 
“And now,” said F——, ‘‘I will tell you how it was 
tame here. You know, Jim, my poor mother died 
en-hearted ?” 
“J've heard as much,”’ returned James. 
“Well, her last words were, ‘If ever you see James 
i his mother, remember to tell them I thought of 
in my last struggle.’ Now, as I walked along 
night, I thought of her ; she was a good woman ;” 
he hid his face, overcome by the recollection. 
Recovering from his emotion he went on :—‘‘I felt I 
ad not make an end of my miserable self without 
g as mother bade me. I had been a bad son 
gh; but, thinks I, I'll go out of the world, at any 
trying to please her. So I resolved it should be 
last act on earth to deliver mother’s message. I 
tle thought to find you so ill, or that you are such a 
istian. Well, I’m astonished that God has led me 


4nd thus the poor man tried to show us how his 
gering regard for a mother’s memory had been ren- 
ul by a wonder-working God the means of keeping 
from a suicide’s guilt. 

4nd then, as he was evidently growing very faint 
mgh the want of food, James’s mother busied her- 
in getting ready some tea for him, and we left him 

ith his old friends ; musing as we went away over the 

ellous leadings of God’s providence and grace. 


k III.—A Lerrer FROM THE BrsLE WoMAN. 


MCENTLY heard a little more about the poor man 
m I met in James’s room. The information was 
tained in a letter from the Bible woman, and as the 
matives I sketch are strictly narratives of facts, I 
ot do better than lay the letter itself before you :— 

“Our good friend James has seen Mr. F—— again. 
first letter from home only contained these words, — 
tight, I shall see you soon.’ Since then, however, 
F—— has again come to London. You will be 
i to know his wife has rejoined him, and he has 
ined employment. I don’t know whether you 
mber seeing a motto hanging against the wall of 

’s room, ‘ Be of good cheer; itisI: be not afraid.’ 
nd F—— says he expected to be met by scorn and 
mpt on his return, but that motto cheered and 
ned his sorrowing mind. James tells me his 

d has now resolved not to go into a public-house ; 

at present he can say but little about his soul’s 
te, for which he longs. I am sure our friends will 
join us in asking our heavenly Father to bring 





Mr. F—— out of darkness into His own most ‘marvel 
lous light.’ James and his mother send their kind 
Christian love and dutiful regards to all who have 
shown kindness to them.” 

Thus has this poor sick James had a last work given 
him for the Lord, which rejoices his heart. 

And onward, then, go these Bible women, glad some- 
times to see a bright side to their picture, but often 
shuddering at the dark places full of cruelty to which 
they often come. One of them, in going round one 
evening to invite persons to attend her prayer meeting, 
heard low talking, and thought it might be some one in 
prayer. She listened, and found two persons coolly 
and deliberately cursing and swearing at one another. 
In such an atmosphere little children are trained to 
steal; returned convicts, unable to obtain employment, 
are robbing their neighbours and planning further crime; 
while the prevailing smells of fish drying, scraps of old 
leather burning in close rooms, and of human over- 
crowding generally, sicken alike both soul and body. 
Often there will be a man in bed with fever, and a wife 
and six or seven children, having no home but that sad 
sick room. 

Surely, then, these people need the gospel. Let us 
pray that missionary efforts for their welfare may be 
argely multiplied. And may a special blessing attend 
all city missionaries, Scripture readers, and Bible 
women, 





LIGHT IN THE CLOUD. 


Cuxp of sorrow! heavy clouds 
Intercept the clear blue sky; 
Deepest grief thy spirit shrouds, 
And thou walkest mournfully. 
Hope has drooped its buoyant wings, 
And thy faith is quickly bowed ; 
Ah! thou dost not see the light 
Enshrined within the cloud! 


Darkness for a time may shade 
Every sunbeam from thy view; 
But thou wouldst not feel afraid 
If thy trust wert firm and true, 
Thou wouldst calmly bear the gloom 
God has in his love allowed, 
And wouldst see a cheering light 
Shining amidst the cloud! 

From severest trials spring 
Blessings of the richest worth; 
Clouds, no less than sunshine, bring 

Fertilizing gifts to earth, 
God’s designs are wise and good, 
Though not fully yet avowed; 
Oh, there is a radiant light 
Coneealed behind the cloud! 
Soon the cloud will pass away, 
And the sunshine cheer life’s scene; 
Then how bright each welcome ray! 
And thy spirit, how serene! 
Murmur not! In tender love 
Thou with troubles art endowed; 
Wait with patience, and the light 
Will dissipate the cloud! 
Sorrow trains the Christian here 
For a world more bright and fair; 
Every cloud and every tear 
Will enhance his glory there.* 
Child of grief! lift up thine eyes! 
Gloom may now thy path enshroud; 
But in heaven is perfect light, 
Without one passing cloud! 








# 2 Cor. iv. 17. 
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THE DRAGON FESTIVAL. 


Tue Dragon Festival is sometimes called the Feast of 
the Gods of the South, as it is a celebration peculiar to 
Canton arid other places in its neighbourhood, Hong- 
Kong, of course, being one. The dragon is, with the 
Chinese, the emblem of prosperity and happiness ; and 
so at this time they carry about in the streets an 
immense 


dragons, and decorate their flags with dragons. A 


t many foolish stories are told about this dragon, 

ut the intelligent people laugh at them, and do not 

think of the dragon as anything more than emblema- 
tical 


This festival is a time for holiday-making and sight- 
seeing ; so they erect a temporary range of buildings 
for theatres and show-places, and these being close at 
the back of our house, we saw and heard much. They 
are simple and ugly-looking structures ; bamboo frame- 
work, and a kind of matting spread over for roof and 
walls. The floors are boards laid across large bamboos, 
for what we should call rafters; and as these bamboos, 
though very strong, are rather yielding, the floors are 
very shaky, and one can hardly imagine they could bear 
such crowds of people. 

In these places plays are being acted all day long, 
and there is a constant succession of people going to 
see. The Chinese are very fond of these actings. 

The common people like to see the figures and gro- 
tesque objects on the stage, and the gay dresses of the 
actors (they say women never act, only men dressed as 
women), but they cannot understand a word of the 
plays themselves, as they are given in the learned 
Mandarin language. 

I did not go into the theatre, so I cannot give you 
any description of that; but I went into the largest of 
the buildings, which popularly goes by the name of 
‘‘Sing-song,” which is, 1 imagine, a kind of ‘‘ pigeon 
English” definition. 

This building is a large square place, surmounted by 
a kind of tower of a strange shape, fantastically adorned 
with dragons, which is the only ornament outside. We 
went on the Monday, which was the day before the first 
of the three grand days; so the management were not 
quite complete, and outside were a great many men 
making odd-looking figures of flowers. Like every- 
thing Chinese, these were very formal. They take the 
flowers and break off all the leaves and stems, and then 
place flowers of one colour altogether in a row, another 
colour above, and so on, in any shape their fancy or 
their pattern suggests. Dogs, birds, dragons, rings, 
garlands, all sorts of things were thus made, which, in 
some instances, were really very pretty, and when hung 
about the room had a rather striking effect. 

We entered the place in the midst of a great throng 
of Chinese of every age and class; some well dressed, 
others ragged and dirty; and I saw some little children 
nearly, and one quite, without any clothing. Of course 
they all looked at us, and I heard many people say, 
**Here are some foreign devils” (they almost always 
use that term in speaking of foreigners), and the child- 
ren I had with me they called ‘little devils.” 

The place seemed merely an ‘‘exhibition;” where all 
the pretty and strange things they could get were dis- 
played, without much arrangement, but with rather a 
fanciful and pretty effect. 

In the middle of the large room was a high tower, 
with many plants and flowers, and those flower orna- 
ments and figures which I have already mentioned 

nded around. 
wo figures, meant for Englishmen, caused much 
amusement. They had put on them some kind of 





dragen : they ornament their dwellings with. 








whitish plaster or clay, in imitation of our pale whe 
had given us very thin, lanky figures ; clothed us wijfthit 
green leaves, and stuck high hats (meant for our bef pot 
vers, I expect) on our heads. Whether the Chinggf goo 
took them for caricatures or faithful models I will pgf deat 
bett 
sal 
real 
whe: 


" 


venture to say. Around the sides of the place 

different niches, filled with all sorts of odd figw 
Some of them natural enough, representations of o 
nary men and women ; but the greater number 

very strange-looking individuals, dressed in all s y 
and coluurs (very different from the sober, dull styled then 
the Chinese), and arranged in the oddest, most fantasijite a 
positions and gestures. I was told these represent ans 
different scenes in plays; and were probably lent yi wors 
various companies of actors who go about the county sha! 
In some other compartments were figures of anim&g™ Ic 
some made to move their heads and tails very ingiwors 
niously, but not very naturally. God 

In one or two other parts were different pretty aman b 
cles for show; and in front of two of these, on opposiimtime: 
sides of the room, two immense teapots, as tall asqmintell 
man, made of something intended to imitate silver, 

These two compartments did not seem to conta—ir 
anything particular, though very riehly and h 
somely ornamented ; but in one of them were a num 
of Buddhist priests. You may know them by their le 
loose garments, and closely shaven heads ; they have 
even a pigtail. 

On the two other sides of the room, and opp 
each other, were two shrines or altars, with |s 
burning on them; over one of these was written# 
large Chinese characters, ‘‘ Here is the seat of all 
holy spirits.” 

It did not seem that the people generally cared 
thing about these places in a devotional way, they om 
came to the place as a show, to look at all the pre 
things, and ‘‘chin-chin” each other, not with any i 
of religious worship. 

But there were a number of men, some almost bo 
perhaps a dozen or more,—in red dresses, and hig 
pointed hats, surmounted by a button or a feather( 
imitation of mandarin’s costume), who went about 
procession from one to the other of these altars 
perform their devotions. There was a very showy 
—highly coloured and much gilded—in which 
placed the gods, and the things offered in sacrifice 
them. These things are four; rice, pork, fish, 
fruit. This was wheeled about — and the im 
wheeled in it from one shrine to the other—by 
in grand dresses; and others preceded and followed 
with some kind of so-called musical instruments, 
which they made a deafening, clashing noise. 


at 


e 
all ki 


pan it 


followed some Buddhist priests, and then these wigamted, 


shippers in their mandarin costume. 

When the procession arrived at the altar, the ¢ 
ing stopped, the gods—little, insignificant, p! 
looking images—were lifted out, and ranged in 
on the altar or table ; and one after another these 
shippers came forward and prostrated themselves 
and over again before them ; the attendants, who 
walked by the car, standing by to fan them, and J 
down the dresses in proper form as they knelt. 

It looked very childish and ridiculous to see 
thus going through such foolish ceremonies, and 
sad, too, to think of it. But neither priests nor 
shippers seemed as if they cared much about what t 


Tt 


ay 
le peo} 
dren 


“TOI 


were doing, and the crowd of gazers around looked @@inte: 


just as they did at any other show or sight; all@ 
peared very indifferent, as the Chinese in general de 

But, after all, do we ourselves not show as ml 
indifference—very, very often—to what is far holi# 
And when we kneel down in the presence of a 4 


Dh, he 
ant 
ter 
her 
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ean hear us, and say over a few words without 
thinking of them, or really caring for what we ask, is it 
jot really acting as if we were only addressing gods of 
good and stone, who can do nothing for us? You, my 
dear readers, have been taught the knowledge of a 
etter God than these poor Chinese; but ask your- 
—and answer the question honestly,—do you 
pally worship deéter than they do? Ask yourselves, 
ghen you ‘‘enter your closet” to-night, whether your 
yers are really better than theirs? If you just say 
them over without recollecting that you are speaking 
wet a great and holy Being, who can listen to, and 
aswer, and love you; then I say you are perhaps 
worse than they are, for you are making a mockery of 
navhat is really holy! 
anima Ioften feel that one great difference between heathen 
ry inggrohip and ours is the consciousness that we have a 
ii who can love us, and whom we can love. There 

tty atigeam be nothing of this in idol-woership. I have several 
opposiitimes been very much struck with the surprise really 
all agiintelligent Chinese have shown at the idea of our 


Iver. Big ing of Jesus as our Friend. And yet that is 
contayaehat we may rejoice “in. 
i h But I must return to my subject, as I have not yet 


num you about the Dragon Procession. All the three 
eir lo of the festival there is constant acting in the 
have re, from early morning till about an hour after 
idnight; and, of course, constant noise (I will not 
l it music), and constant ‘‘ crackers.” 
‘For the theatre, visitors have to pay; the show- 
gis free. Down from these buildings to the high 
d is a covered way, festooned and decorated, and 
sI believe the procession starts ; and for three days 
is procession parades the streets, English and Chi- 
making a point of passing every house where 
hing was contributed to the affair. It seemed to 
half an hour to pass any given spot; but there is 
sameness in the sight. Fantastically dressed 
LE boy clashing their wnmusical instruments; boys and 
d hiding men in gilded or coloured cars, painted and 
ther (qguressed like women, some really looking almost pretty ; 
boutiques and stands of fruits and sweetmeats ; men in man- 
ltars arin custume riding on horseback; chairs of all sorts; 
owy @ettificial figures made to turn their heads about like 
ch men and women; men dressed in imitation of 
rificelqmildiers ; men supporting some huge, odd, unnatural- 
sh, king form over them, with queer head and ears, 
im nt to represent some outlandish animal ; priests ; 
-by the most common, as well as the best dressed, men 
loweligmtall kinds. 
ts, he dragon itself I did not see; but I understand it 
fan immense long thing made of silk, highly orna- 
ed, with a huge head, long ears, and a very long 
i, and a great many men walking under it to keep it 


opp 0 
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all 
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, 2p ‘The whole is a most childish affair, but it amuses 
n ame people once a year; and they are very much like 
ese Wimuldren about it; and, with the exception of the 
ves trous ceremonies, I cannot see any harm in it, 
who th Ido not see any good. My feeling in looking 


nd pigeall was, that there is nothing to raise or elevate, 
hing to improve or educate, nothing really to in- 
ee t an intelligent mind; only just something to 
und ge the mere sense of seeing, and the desire tor a 
nor . 
hat tii think the Chinese world of thought, and feeling, 
oked @@il interest, must be a very childish, almost an animal 
al daf0h, how much they need a belief in the gospel, to 
1s mie and ennoble, as well as purify, the national 
- holid@itacter! It is so sad to look upon the many thou- 


out China, who know nothing better than their own 
unsatisfying superstitions; and to see that the effort 
made to do them good is only like a drop in the ocean, 
and seems to have no telling effect. 
I would not like to say no effect, for God's promise 
is sure, that his word shall not return unto Him void. 
M. J. 0. 
Hong-Kong, Seplember, 1865. 








EARLY RISING AND PRAYER. 


BY HENEY VAUGHAN. 


Wuex first thy eyes unveil, give thy soul leave 
To do the like; our bodies but forerun 
The spirit’s duty. True hearts spread and heave 
Unto their God, as flowers do the sun: 
Give Him thy first thoughts then, so shalt thou keep 
Him company all day, and in Him sleep. 


Yet never sleep the sun up; prayer should 
Dawn with the day: there are set awful hours 
*Twixt heaven and us: the manna was not good 
After sunrising; far day sullies flowers. 
Rise to prevent the sun; sleep doth sins glut, 
And heaven’s gate opens when the world’s is shut. 


Walk with thy fellow-creatures: note the hush 

And whisperings amongst them. Not a spring 
Or leaf but hath its morning hymn; each bush 

And oak doth know Iam. Canst thou not sing? 
Oh, leave thy cares and follies! go this way, 
And thou art sure to prosper all the day. 


Serve God before the world; let Him not go 
Until thou hast a blessing; then resign 

The whole unto Him, and remember who 
Prevailed by wrestling ere the sun did shine 

Pour oil upon the stones; weep for thy sin; 

Then journey on, and have an eye to heaven. 


Mornings are mysteries: the first, world’s youth, 
Man’s resurrection, and the future’s bud, 

Shroud in their births; the crown of life, light, truth, 
Is styled their star; the stone, and hidden food. 

Three blessings wait upon them, one of which 

Should move—they make us holy, happy, rich. 


When the world’s up, and every swarm abroad, 
Keep well thy temper; mix not with each clay; 
Despatch necessities. Life hath a load 
hich must be carried on, and safely may: 
Yet keep those cares without thee; let the heart 
Be God’s alone, and choose the better part. 








THE ONE THING WANTING. 


LAcKING its mainspring—which is but one thing—a 
watch, with its jewels, wheels, pinions, and beautiful 
mechanism, .the finest watch that was ever made, is of 
no more use than a dead stone. A sun dial without 
its gnomon, as it is called, time’s iron finger that throws 
its shadow on the circling hours, is as useless in broad 
day as in the blackest night. A ship may be built of 
the stoutest oak,. and manned by the ablest officers and 
stoutest crew; but I sail not in her if she lacks one 
thing—that trembling needle which a child might mis- 
take for a.toy, but on which, insignificant as it seems, 
the safety of all depends; lacking that one thing the 
ship shall be their coffin, and the deep sea their grave. 
It is thus with true piety, living faith ; that one thing 
wanting, the costliest sacrifices and the purest life are 





f a Gaads here, and to think of the many millions through- 





of no value in the sight of God, are null and void. 
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THE VOICE OF SUMMER. 


TuE faithful God has been faithful once more. He 
spake many ages past, and promised that while the 
earth remaineth, seedtime and harvest, and summer 
and winter, should not cease. So in these late days, as 
the earth remaineth, and God has brought on the time 
for summer, He has brought on the summer too. The 
high coursing of the sun in that June sky is a swift 
witness for the God of truth. That high coursing and 
these verdant fields speak of a God who cannot lie ; 
from whom the word, once gone forth, shall never 
return ; whose promises and threatenings may be relied 
on with equal certainty; and on whom none of the sons 
of men shall ever trust in vain. This verdure and that 
sunshine also rebuke most significantly and majes- 
tically those who say, ‘‘ Where is the promise of His 
coming? For since the fathers fell asleep, all things 
eontinue as they were from the beginning of the crea- 
tion.’”’” These wicked ones in their saying set forth 
their own folly. For this perfect continuance, evolving 
from the most perfect change, reveals a God who can 
neither slumber nor sleep, behind all, in all. God is 
seen to be near, even at hand, as well in those continuous 
gracious exercises of power which are needful to produce 
the calm, mellow beauty of a summer evening—that 
exact balancing of contrary forces which keeps the earth 
in its course, the maintaining intact of the Jaws which 
regulate the growth and development of the animal 
kingdom, that nicely adapted system of checks and 
counter-checks which is necessary to the existence of 
plants and animals—as in the fiery grandeur which 
shall mark his drawing near to judgment. 

Summer speaks to all most clearly of a faithful God, 
who is very nigh. 

But she has a special voice for those who are working 
for Jesus. Let us then, who are such workers, listen, 
that we may gather up the words of that voice. And 


surely words spoken so lovingly, by so sweet 2 mes- | 
senger, will receive the most earnest heed, whether they | 


are words of comfort or peradventure of warning. 

First, then, Summer speaks words of contrast. She 
has a right to speak in this strain, for she and we have 
been, and continue to be, workers together, and our 
labours are of a similar nature. We may say that our 
work has been harder than hers; but she will tell us 
that she has had death to operate on as well as we; 
that if we had such cold hearts to soften and dark souls | 
to enlighten, she had even a desert to turn inte a gar- 
den, and dreariness to fill with warmth and beauty. 

If we talk of the active resistance which we have to 
encounter, saying that we find all our labours unre- | 
quited, and our best efforts met with cold suspicion, 
she will reply that, alas‘! no glad welcome does she 
receive, that often her heart is sad with sullen repulses, 
and that it is only after many winning smiles, and 
patient, gentle pressings, she can make her way at all. | 

Interested to find one with duties and trials so like our | 





own, we inquire what her success has been. She bids 
us look round and see. So, lifting our eyes, we gaze 
on the valleys, and they appear all beautiful. Young, 


fresh life revels in shining stream, and fragrant mead, 
and the merrily dancing leaves ; while the groves, to 
whose shady depths the ——— haye been won back, 
send forth a rich unison of clear melodies. Turnin 

round, we view the far-stretching plain. Yet no dul 
monotony offends the eye, for the magnificent sweep of 
open country before us has been strewn with a profusion 
° rate beauties, which now appear as a richly varie- 
whole; and as we gaze through all, till our vision 
13 lost in the stil] distance, we feel the strange wish- 








fulness of one who has pleasures, ocean large, of whi 
to drink, and who can but taste the swelling wa 
But we think now of the stern old mountains. 
has this fair wonder-working one managed with th 
They too have felt the charm. They have cast f 
them their white crest of snow, and their gloo 
scowling looks. The lambs, plucking the fresh gy 
frisk on their sides, and far up in the blue sky thy 
tops are laved in waves of light. 

And now, to us overcome with admiration, fair § 
mer speaks. With graceful movement she points ro 
all the blooming scene, and says, with somewhat 
chiding in her tone, ‘‘ You see what my work has beg 
tell me, what has yours ?” 

And does not this sharp question call up a cent 
Far too many of us have to confess that our spiti 
culture has not been visited with summer, as nai 
has. The Spirit of God has not descended on our fi 
of labour, quickening conscience to a sense of sin, 
working that repentance which needeth not to be 
pented of. Those whom we have sought to recli 
have not been brought in spirit to become as lit 
children—needy, helpless, unquestioning, that 
might receive an abounding, everlasting forgiveness 













































Jesus. They are not walking in holy fellowship 
loving sympathy with God, now become their 
Father, walking in those ways which are proved 
right, by the guiding of his hand and the cheerig 
his voice. It is when the children in our schools 
the men and women in our districts, are found to 
these descriptions that we may know that the sum 
of eternal life has burst on their souls, —that they 
summer indeed. Some spiritual husbandman m 
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able, just on this ground, to say, ‘‘ Praise be to Well 
summer has visited me.’’ But have not the mos hi 
cry out with grief, ‘‘ Would that the winter were Tac 
and the spring-time, the summer come!” ie 

It is apart from our subject to inquire into the « d 
of this state of things. Yet this blooming, frag be 
June rings out, with clear-toned voice, a sad con ee 
between the earth decked in summer beauty and b 7 
vineyard with but too much of wintry bleakness, ot 

But our bright Summer has another and more je lo bis 
voice than her voice of contrast. She tells of the fil h 
searchable riches of God, and of his readiness to dis hs 
bute these ; of the wealth possessed and the libenigl 
| of the Possessor. She comes a messenger from - 
her rich robes being decked with jewels, and she has b 
‘‘He who made me rich has many riches, riches ee th 

| for you.” 

How forcibly does a country walk in summer im _ é 
on our minds these two attributes of God, viz, the f 
power—for God being Himself the Creator, that tah 
appears as riches strewn around us of course evid it 
his power—and his love! ‘There is, first, that gre Dest / 
of sunshine which ever beats in real waves again ai . 
shore of earth. Then vegetable life is so healthy ag | 
all-abounding; from the moss on the wall to Ani 
noble, full-grown oak it waves in munificent pl Sh 
growing and swelling from the common nourish child: 
Animal life, too, gratifying to the full its desires, > n 
takes in the general high-day. The lumbering ll 
browse on the rich pastures in unintelligent pa He ya 
while the ever-active insect tribe sport themselves thous 
gaily as they float on the breeze. ip eo 

All these are unknowing witnesses to the po thouct 
their Creator, while they also point clearly to his spf yiooc | 
love for us. It is we who are endowed with the pays 
to appreciate their loveliness, To beautify our lt ‘Doula 
scape does the sheeny stream stretch aleng in awaitir 
eurves, the silver daisy peer from the to hast 









snowy lamb gambo] on its green carpet. But, agai 
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within the sweep of our vision are as useful as they are 
beautiful. The lamb, the daisy, and the grass by which 
it is embosomed, as also the stream, do their share in 
nature’s great work. Cicero says that ‘‘all the parts 








< of the world have been so constructed that they can 
8'00mE neither be more suitable for use nor more pleasing to 
- BRE behold.” And to serve whom does all nature live, and 
Y Wee stoop, and work? Is it not we for whom it shines so 





beautiful? Does not then this summer of 1866 speak 

























ur ME Joudly to us of the power of our God, and his love for 
tS TOW ourselves? Let us hear its voice and take courage. We 
what are where patience, and skill, and power may reap 
man glory, and honour, and reward; but we alone shall 
never win these immortal prizes. One, however, has 
Ont “ability enough and to spare ; yea, and He has the heart 
SP to apply it. He who caused the winter to melt before 
S nae the sun, as he ascended to his summer throne, can also 
our lt cause the hearts of sinners to melt before the love which 
$10, MH we are sent to display. Let us get our own unbelief, 
© DOME that hindrance to the many mighty works of Jesus, 
“si melted in his love, which burns with a brighter glow 
48 M4 than ever did summer sun; then indeed shall that 
‘at WE tightly burning love melt the hearts of our friends and 
hing neighbours when we carry to them the gospel message. 
mp here is another lesson that Summer teaches us— 
~ the power of love. Summer, though it wants the seem- 
rovel power and real majesty of winter, is yet in truth 
nod wnightier by far. Winter, in its wrath sweeping through 
ad sky and earth, and bearing down upon the forest in tre- 
mendous storm, produccs no result commensurate with 
SUB. the energy now exerted. It causes, indeed, every living 
‘ey Ml thing to shudder before its piercing look, and makes the 
| bh eight of its heavy arm felt in the desolation it brings 
- pon the earth ; still, when it has done its best, it may 
- well say, ‘‘ Unprofitable servant that I am, what have 
= Idone?” But summer comes all softness, all tender- 
hess ; there is only the warm breath, the gentle shower, 
rf “® aid the quiet sunshine. But behold, beauty crowns 
©'h beauty now ; the buds open, the branches swell with 
ool leaves, and blossoms and promised plenty sway in the 
« breeze. Timid Nature, that had trembled and shrunk 
~ away at winter’s angry scowl, is now won back; and, 
“ie loving to bless, she opens her lap, scattering with grace- 
am fil hands the treasures it contains. 
(“As in the natural, so in the spiritual world. The 
a dove of God, held up to the sinner’s heart, has always 
‘hea, ben far more blissful in its effect than ever his wrath 
all hasbeen. It is Jesus lifted up on the cross of love, not 





op the throne of terrors, who draws all men unto Him. 
The grand burden of gospel narrative, and of the doc- 
- deduced therefrom, contained in the epistles, is 







t @ mercy and grace of God, and this one fact indis- 
se! tably establishes the principle. God would have his 
~ en full, his sons many. And when He who knows 
Bre best how to multiply these and fill that has shown the 
ithy thief element in the ‘‘ how,” what can we do but fol- 

to 





wt 
And if stated generally this principle applies, how 





& Much more when especially referred to the case of 
- ¢hildven! Their panpuing and forecasting powers are 
ChE very imperfectly developed. Swelling joyousness end 





buoyancy of spirit are their prevailing characteristics. 
Hence, so to deal as to cause them to turn their 
thoughts from an ever-alluring world of joy and hope, 
in which they peculiarly dwell, to the unseen, unfelt, 
though real wrath of God which now hangs over’ them, 
Unconverted, or to its dread outbursting in the future, 
#0 strange and dim, becomes a difficult task; but even 
should they in some measure realize that impending, 
awaiting wrath, they are not thereby very naturally led 
to haste to the refuge. Just as when spoken to wrath- 









tke scowling face, and shrinks away—so his soul, scared 
and terrified at the description of God’s just indigna- 
tion, retires to its own chamber of ideal delights. Bat, 
on the contrary, let children, with all their need of love, 
be presented with the portraiture of their God of love, 
let them be brought to Jesus as to One who has sym- 
pathy with them in all their simple thoughts and feel- 
ings, and who has addressed, even to them, words of 
the tenderest endearment, while at the same time One 
who can wash away their sins and take them to heaven 
—then, by the influence of the Spirit of the Lord, they 
shall be fain to lean on Him for pardon and abide with 
Him for love. All God’s words to children are words 
of love, and his Spirit most surely included them in the 
more general term when He spoke of the cords of love, 
the bands of a man. 

There is yet another voice that Summer has, a stir- 
ring, awakening voice. It warns us that harvest is 
coming. Standing on the hill-top on a warm April 
day, how many springing seeds and bursting buds were 
there between us and the horizon! But now that June 
has come these have developed into flowers and fruits, 
those into fresh green plants. Still the sun is shining, 
and the warm softness is overspread which shall soon 
bring on the juicy clusters and the goldem harvest. 
And assuredly the time for the sunshine of grace and 
the soft showers of mercy is fast passing—the time for 
the seed-sowing, and the nourishing, and the culturing, 
which bring on the real harvest. Good husbandmen 
reap in immortality from the fields of time. If we are 
working in a careless, formal spirit, if we are in 
our weeks without importunate prayer, let the possibi- 
lity of there being reapers without sheaves amid the 
long joy of that last harvest awake us to diligence more 
commensurate to the importance of that work to which 
we have put our hands, Let the happiness and the mi- 
sery of which souls are capable be motives all-powerful, 
constraining us to put forth the most strenuous endea- 
vours that they may be secured againet the latter— 
made sure of the former. 

But, finally, Summer has a voice for our own souls, 
inquiring, ‘‘ Have you summer there?’’ Summer in 
the soul is desesibed with exquisite touch in the Song 
of Songs, ii. 11—13. The condition of soul allegorized 
in this passage —joyfulness, loveliness, and fruitfulness-— 
is produced by a knowledge of complete forgiveness and 
perfect acceptance. It is the normal condition of every 
saved soul, but there are at least two reasons which may 

revent its realization. First, either a very dim appre- 

ension of the blessings received in Christ, or a weak- 
ness of appropriating faith in their reality. Lazarus 
receiving life and coming forth from his tomb, yet 
bound hand and foot with grave-clothes, is an apt 
illustration of the condition of such. They have been 
quickened from the grave of sin and death, and led 
forth into the land of the living, but a napkin is on 
their eyes, so that they cannot see the sun, and they 
are unable to walk at liberty, from the bonds they 








have carried with them from the placo of the dead. 
Second, a careless walk will effectually destroy the 
balmy summer in the soul. Duty disregarded, sin 
indulged in, must inevitably dash with sorrow the soul's 
peace, and rob it of its comeliness. Let us nourish our 
spiritual life with the pure grace of God, and give good 
heed to keep our garments unspotted, so shall the Lord 
rest over our souls as over a summer garden. 

The effects of this blessed consummation will be felt 
beyond its immediate sphere, for summer in our own 
souls gives almost certain promise of summer in 
our spiritual werk, 








‘fally and terribly a child turns his eyes up poutingly to 
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HEAVENLY REST. 


How sweet, amidst the strife 
And hurrying cares of life, 
To think of rest! 

To see, with Faith’s clear eye, 

That land beyond the sky, 

Where earthly conflicts cease, 

Where all the air breathes peace, 

And heaven’s eternal calm fills every breast! 


For we, while pilgrims here, 
Through Senna apie, and fear, ] 
Must fizht our way; 
No time for resting now; 
On, on, with fevered brow 
And toil-worn feet we press 
Along life’s wilderness, 
For night is coming, and we must not stay. 


Oh for the rest above! 
Rich is the gushing love 

Which there o’erflows ; 
ear is the white-robed throng, 
And full of joy their song; 

But ob, it seems to me 

That heaven’s first bliss will be 
Its pure, its deep, its exquisite repose! . 

ANNA. 








LET NO MAN DESPISE YOU. 


Pavt, in his letters of instructions to Titus, says, 
‘* Let no man despise thee.” He does not say, Let no 
man hate thee, or persecute thee ; for it was to be pre- 
sumed that the more bold and faithful his ministry, 
the more likely he would be to exasperate sinners, and 
stir up the spirit of persecution. To be despised is 
-~ another thing. It implies some defect or wrong- 

oing on the —_ of him who becomes the object of the 
feeling ; and hence the language of Paul is a caution to 
Titus to do nothing which would justly expose him to 
the contempt of men. Every minister, and indeed 


| beauties of nature, meditate at home. Meditation 


LITTLE SINS. 
ALL engineering proceeds upon the principle of reachi 
great heights or depths by almost npneeeptibie ll 
clines. The adversary of men works thus also, 
B. J. 7, 
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ISAAC’S MEDITATION. 


Isaac walked in the fields at eventide to meditate. | 
commend him for his occupation. Meditation is ex. 
ceedingly profitable to the mind. If we talked ley 
read less, and meditated more, we should be wiser men, 

I commend him for the season which he chose fo 
that occupation—at eventide, when the business of the 
day was over, and the general stillness of nature was in 
harmony with the quiet of his soul. 

I also commend him for the place which he selected 
—the wide expanse of nature—the field. Christia 
men can readily find a thousand subjects for contem 
plation in the open country. If we look above to sun, § 
moon, and stars, all these remind us of the grandeur 
God, and make us ask ourselves, ‘‘ What is man, that § 
the Lord should be mindful of him ? or the son of maa, 
that Jehovah should visit him?” If we look below @ 





















nor a grasshopper that chirps in the grass, which dogg 
not urge us to praise and magnify the name of thp 
Most High; while the plants, from the hyssop on thi 
wall to the cedar which spreads its boughs so gloriously I 
on Lebanon, exhibit to observant eyes the wisdom 
the great Creator of all things. The murmuring brook 
talks to the listening ear in hallowed whispers of him 
whose cloudy throne supplies its stream ; and the aij 
as it sighs amid the trees, tells in mysterious accer 
of the great unseen but ever-active Spirit of the living 
God. 

I commend the example of Isaac to you for your im 
tation. If you cannot meditate much, meditate 
little. If you cannot meditate abroad, amidst th 


the handmaid of devotion ; it inspires prayer and kins 
dles praise. ‘While I was musing the fire burned.” 





every Christian, may apply the caution to himself. 
However the world may hate, and revile, and oppress | 
them, let them never become the objects of its deserved | 
eoutempt by any occasional or habitual inconsistency. | 
They profess to aim at a high standard of character; 
and if, in any conspicuous degree, they fail to reach it, 
their crafty and vigilant enemies will not fail to detect 
it, and contemn them accordingly. 

Paul was a model for ministers. He was habitually 
cireumspect, under a deep conviction that the gospel 
which he preached might be misrepresented and injured 
by its friends, if they failed to illustrate it in their 
lives as a system of practical godliness. He even de- 
nied himself in things lawful, lest an occasion might be 
given to enemies to reproach the cause which was dear 
to his heart. No one, observant of his strict consist- 
ency, could despise him, however they might hate him; 
neither could they, by occasion of his shortcomings, 
revile the gospel which he proclaimed. The world 
actually pay a reluctant compliment to the religion of 
Jesus when they pry into the inconsistencies of its 
professors, and triumphantly charge them to their ac- 
count. Ah, if Christians were always what they should 
be, how resplendently would the truth shine! Each 
believer would be a light in the world, not only glori- 





i ist, but vindicati ho d sincerit; 
vio. vindicating the honesty and sincerity 





Endeavour, then, to have frequent seasons of quith® 
thought about heavenly things. 











LEAVING THE STARS. 
Dunrinec the French revolution, Jean St. André, the 








Vendean leader, said to a peasant, ‘‘I will have all #7. 
your steeples pulled down, that you may no longet § c_< 
have any objects by which you may be reminded of Ff” — 
your old superstitions.” 
‘* Ah,” replied thé peasant, “‘ but you cannot hel 
leaving us the stars, and we can see them further o 
than our steeples.” 
EDITORIAL NOTICES. By 
Wr continue to receive encouraging letters respeeting out 
Magazine, and again tender our thanks to the kind friends 
who are so unwearied in their efforts to extend the ciycula 
tion of Golden Hours. : 
Tux VoLuME FoR 1866 is on sale, price Two Shillings, 
in cloth boards, with gilt title. ; Wint 
Canvassing Bills may be obtained on applieation. te the 
Lerrers To THE Epirok anD Books vor REVIEW fyith, , 
may be ‘Editor of Gopzs Hougs, Office of reat} 
Publication, 24, Paternoster Row, London.” We cannot wp wl 
undertake to return rejected MSS. The 
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